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“ ZEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem.” 
—Horace, Book ii, Ode iii. 
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CALENDAR. 


. 2.—Prof. Fraser and Prof. Gask on duty. 
Clinical Lecture (Medicine), Sir P. Horton-Smith 
Hartley. 
5-—Special Subject Lecture, Mr. Rose. 
6.—Dr. Morley Fletcher and Mr. Waring on duty. 
7.—Clinical Lecture (Surgery), Mr. Rawling. 
g.—Dr. Drysdale and Mr. McAdam Eccles on duty. 
Clinical Lecture (Medicine), Sir P. Horton-Smith 
Hartley. 
12.—Special Subject Lecture, Mr. Elmslie. 
13.—Sir P. Horton-Smith Hartley and Mr. Rawling on 
duty. 
14.— Clinical Lecture (Surgery), Mr. Waring. 
16.—Sir Thomas Horder and Sir C. Gordon-Watson on 
duty. 
Clinical Lecture, Dr. Morley Fletcher. 
19.—Special Subject Lecture, Mr. Scott. 
20.—Prof. Fraser and Prof. Gask on duty. 
Last day for receiving matter for next 
issue of Journal. 
21.—Clinical Lecture, Mr. Waring. 
23.—Dr. Morley Fletcher and Mr. Waring on duty. 
Clinical Lecture, Dr. Drysdale. 
26.—Special Subject Lecture, Mr. Harmer. 
27.—Dr. Drysdale and Mr. McAdam Eccles on duty. 
28.—Clinical Lecture, Mr. Rawling. 
30.-—Sir P. Horton-Smith Hartley and Mr. Rawling on 
duty. 
Clinical Lecture, Dr. Drysdale. 
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EDITORIAL. 

General Meeting of the Students’ Union was held 
recently to discuss the question of organised 
ragging. This is a subject whose perennial 

interest usually becomes most acute about the time of the 

Rugby Final. This year its interest has been precipitated 

by the reception of an anonymous letter suggesting that 

Bart.’s could, if it wished, become the owner (or perhaps 

we should say better, guardian) of a mascot, “‘a Scotsman, 

better than Phineas.” The idea that a Scotsman (and 

a Scotsman better than Phineas) was, so to speak, on the 

loose, would have been sufficient alone to stimulate public 

interest, but the Students’ Union Council rightly thought 
that with the reception or rejection of the Scotsman lay 
bound the whole subject of organised ragging. To possess 


ys 


, 
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a Scotsman (and a Scotsman better than Phineas) would 
clearly be absurd if he could not be suitably protected, 
for if he appeared at Richmond without a very strong 
body-guard he would in about half a minute become a 
Scotsman considerably worse than Phineas. But the 
Bart.’s tradition has always been to refrain from organised 
ragging. Hence the discussion in the Medical and Sur- 
gical Theatre. 

The place was packed. It was fuller than it has been 
since that historic occasion eight years ago when the 
Dean solemnly informed a delighted and enthusiastic 
meeting of first- and second-year men that their duty lay 
now, not at Bart.’s, but with the forces. 

The meeting on October 17th was well organised, well 
conducted, and the debating was upon a very high level. 
Men spoke on both sides with earnestness and consider- 
able vigour, and yet with a good humour and freedom 
from personalities which might set an example to many a 
more senior gathering. Moreover it was clear that 
whatever the opinion of the speaker, the reputation of 
the Hospital was first in his thoughts. The final result 
was a determination by 132 votes,to 113 to maintain the 
old tradition and not to “ rag” The aim of 
each party was to improve student esprit de corps; and 
there can be no doubt that some very serious argument 


at cup-ties. 


must be advanced before any means of organising the 
student forces in one combined effort can be neglected. 
Such an argument was forthcoming. 

A rag, as one speaker said, contains the elements of 
revel and of riot. To the first no one can object; the 
second all decent people must condemn. Why has it 
been the immemorial custom of Bart.’s men not to rag? 
No doubt our forefathers felt the same itch to be up and 
at them which the younger men of our own day feel. 
Why did they refrain? We believe the answer is simple : * 
They must have realised that it was impossible to take 
part in the organised “‘ rags ” about which we speak, and 
maintain that standard of conduct by which Bart.’s has 
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always been known. We do not believe, moreover, that 
our men—for the most part typically English in their 
desire to be inconspicuous—will paint their faces, put on 
women’s gear, and prance about Richmond in the middle 
of an important social function, without the previous 
administration of our best known cerebral depressant. 
It may be argued academically that such “‘ rags ”’ could 
take place without any alcoholic indulgence. Practically, 
every sane man knows that they cannot. 

We should not care one iota if Bart.’s stood quite 
alone in its determination not to take part in the scenes 
of disorder which have characterised some recent cup-ties. 
Bart.’s must lead and not follow; but we are glad to 
know that the students of at least one other great hos- 
pital—one whose prestige and reputation have always 
stood especially high in the medical world—are with us 
in this matter. — : 

The subject was, we repeat, debated at length with 
great skill and moderation. We believe that the decision 


of the meeting was sound. It was a decision of the students 
No member of the Senior Staff was present. 
It now remains for each member of the Students’ Union 
loyally to carry out the wishes of the majority. 
* * * 
We hope that the Hospital will realise one other thing 
from this meeting—the very urgent desire on the part 


themselves. 


of the students for corporate expression. 
much talk in this meeting of “ revelling,” 
“rioting” or ‘ ragging.”’ 


There was 
as opposed to 
There can be no doubt that 
the whole meeting was in favour of organised ‘ revels.” 
We do not propose to define our terms. The meaning 
implied by the word must be clear. It is the duty of the 
Students’ Union Council to give the students as many 
opportunities as possible for such expression. 
* * * 

We include in this issue of the JouRNAL an article 
by Mr. H. G. Anderson on the University of London 
Union. Some may in this way hear of the Union for 
the first time, and it is for their benefit that we may 
consider this new organisation in relation to Bart.’s. 
The University of London has always been a problem. 
Consisting of no less than 37 schools—schools, more- 
over, of a truly amazing diversity of importance and 
of tradition—having within itself few, if any, resident 
colleges, openly boasting of its hugh number of external 
students, containing within itself many men and women 
who, not taking university degrees, are working for 
various diplomas, and may therefore not even be matri- 
culants of the University, or may be matriculants or 
graduates of any other university in the United Kingdom 
—with all these disadvantages the University of London 
has made its degrees respected throughout the world as 
of singular merit, and its University honours coveted by 





the very elect. Academically London may compare 
favourably with any university in the world. 

But academic excellence is not everything. Even in 
the hard and often arid pursuit of knowledge, the heart and 
the affections cannot be altogether silenced, and for long 

«there have been many who have desired to see in London 
men the esprit de corps and pride in their University 
which so happily distinguishes Oxford and Cambridge. 
The University of London Union Society is a gallant 
attempt to establish in London something of the univer- 
sity spirit. What has already been done, what will be 
done in the future, will be found described in the article 
on another page. Few can realise the immense difficulties 
which have already been overcome, and to those who have 
worked quietly and persistently our heartiest congratu- 
lations are already due. Moreover, this matter is of 
particular interest to Bart.’s men, since Mr. Waring is the 
Vice-Chancellor of the University, and Mr. H. G. Anderson 
(to whom we convey our good wishes on his election) is 
President Designate of the Union Society. 

* * * 

What are the relations of Bart.’s to the Society‘ 
Some time ago the Union Society requested the schools 
of the University to send representatives to a meeting in 
the Society’s rooms to discuss the election of a commission 
to consider the whole question of the relations between 
the Union Society and the schools of the University. 
The St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Students’ Union Council 
sent, therefore, a representative to the meeting on the 
understanding that the commission should be one entirely 
of investigation, and that Bart.’s should not be pledged 
in any way to support its findings. We are not yet at 
liberty to make known the Chairman of this Commission. 
He will be found later to be a man of distinguished 
eminence in our public life. 

Everyone will breath a pious prayer of well-wishing 
towards this thriving infant amongst union societies. We 
shall in these pages be fulfilling a more useful purpose if we 
boldly envisage the difficulties which it may have to face. 

One of the most important of these is the question of 
finance. This will be a question which the Commission 
will discuss, but it was, we believe, hoped that the various 
hospitals and schools of the University would come in as 
institutions and pay a yearly per capita fee. Even if this 
were the comparatively small sum of 10s. a year per man, 
from our own school would be expected a sum of £300 or 
£400 per year. This we believe to be impossible. At 
Bart.’s there are ‘‘ Conjoint’? men not matriculants of 
any university, and there are graduates and under- 
graduates of almost every university in Great Britain ; 
there is a strong and well-organised Students’ Union which 
provides social amusement of every kind; there are 
playing-fields which are not seriously inadequate. To 
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Bart.’s as a whole there would be no compensate return 
for the expenditure of several hundreds a year, even if 
such an expenditure were possible. We hope that this 
idea of an institutional affiliation will die away. Perhaps 
it is already dead. The University of London Union 
Society has come to stay. Its difficulties are immense, 
for London differs from Oxford and Cambridge—and this 
is the fundamental point—in that it is not a resident 
university. But if it attempt to establish a university 
spirit and to co-ordinate university athletics and sports 
into something capable of meeting on equal terms Oxford 
or Cambridge, it will be doing most excellent work. 
Every London University undergraduate should be a 
member of the Society, and so, in gratitude, should ‘‘ Con- 
joint’ men accepting the advantages of the University 
schools. 
* * * 

We are sorry to hear that Mr. W. Holdsworth, the 
Senior Secretary of the Students’ Union, has retired from 
that office. Mr. Holdsworth has been the Senior Secre- 
tary during a particularly trying period. In it has been 
included the Octocentenary Celebrations, the students’ 
share in which was brilliantly successful. Much organi- 
sation in connection with this fell on Mr. Holdsworth’s 
shoulders, and few can realise the amount of work which 
even the routine of Senior Secretary to the Students’ 
Union involves. We congratulate and thank Mr. Holds- 
worth for his services, and hope that he will have the same 
success when the time comes in satisfying the examiners 
as he has had in satisfying his fellow-students. 

* * * 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to the 
fact that the War Memorial Fund will close on the last 
day of November. Less than £2000 has been raised. 
There must be many who have not yet subscribed who 
would be unwilling to have no share in the memorial. 
To such and especially to the younger men we would 
appeal to send a subscription, however small, to the 
Secretary, Mr. Ball, before it is too late. 

* * * 

The many friends of Mr. Rupert Scott will join with us 
in congratulating him upon his appointment as Demon- 
strator of Anatomy. 

* * * 

Col. C. H. Bowle Evans, I.M.S., has been appointed 

Hon. Physician to the King, Indian Military Forces. 
* * * 

Our congratulations to Dr. Arthur T. Davies, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., upon his election as an Honorary Member of 
Les Société d’Histoire de la Médecine, Paris. 

* * * 

We regret to record the retirement of Thomas Murray, 

for 26 years Head Porter to the Hospital. We shall all 
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miss Mr. Murray’s stalwart and watchful figure from the 
Hospital precincts. 
Mr. R. J. Murray. 


Mr. Murray is succeeded by his son, 


* * * 


Our heartiest congratulations to Miss D. A. Robertson 
in winning the Gold Medal in the recent Nurses’ Qualifying 
Examination. 

* * * 

We should like to draw the attention of Freshmen to 
the fact that certain books are still obtainable which will 
help them to understand their Hospital. One is Sir 
D’Arcy Power’s and Mr. Waring’s Short History of the 
Hospital; the other is Round the Fountain, a small 
volume of humorous verse and prose by many authors. 

* * * 

The students’ share in the Fleet Street Week for 
Bart.’s seems to have been most successful. We shall 
publish an account next month. 


OBITUARIES. 








JOSEPH FREER BRADBURY. 
WIOSEPH FREER BRADBURY suffered during 
the early years of his life from tuberculous 
trouble, which confined him for some time to a 
spinal carriage. Educated at Highgate School, he came 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in October, 1921, and was 
to have sat for the 2nd M.B. (London) in March next. 
Despite the handicap of his early illness, he was never- 
theless of a naturally bright disposition and possessed a 
keen sense of humour. He was liked by all with whom he 
came in contact, and his early death will deprive his many 
friends of a cheery companion and earnest fellow-student. 





ARDINGTON, 
New BarneET; 
October 17th, 1923. 


To the Editor of the ‘St. Bartholomew's Hospital Fournal.’ 


Dear Sir,—By your kind courtesy I desire, through 
the medium of the Bart.’s magazine, to convey to the 
Hospital authorities, and to all surgeons, nurses, students 
and attendants with whom I was brought into contact, 
my warmest thanks for all they did for my son after his 
accident, and for the unvarying courtesy with which they 
treated me during the anxious hours I spent at the Hospital. 

I feel absolutely certain that everything that surgical 
skill and devoted nursing could do was done, and it is 
comforting to think that my boy received all this atten- 
tion in the Hospital at which he was so proud to be a 
student. Yours faithfully, 

J. Brapsury. 
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SIR FREDERICK BRADSHAW, K.C.B., M.R.C.P. 

Major-General Sir Alexander Frederick Bradshaw, 
K.C.B., K.H.P., Army Medical Service (retired), died 
suddenly at Oxford on September 27th, aged 88. 

He was born in London on December 5th, 1834, the son | 
of Mr. G. Bradshaw, of the Inland Revenue Department, | 
and was educated at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, taking 
the L.S.A. in 1856 and the M.R.C.S. in 1857. He entered 
the army as assistant surgeon in 1857, attained the rank 
of surgeon-major-general on March 10th, 1891, and 
retired on March roth, 1895, after a very distinguished | 
military career. 

From his promotion to surgeon-general till his retire- 
ment he held the appointment of P.M.O. of H.M.’s forces 
in India—the second post in the service, next to that of 
Director-General. He was appointed Honorary Physician 
to the Queen in 1899, and promoted to K.C.B. in 1912. 
He was also a F.R.G.S., and in 1882 had taken the 
M.R.C.P.(Lond.). 

After his retirement he settled in Oxford, where he did 
much public work as honorary secretary of the Oxford 
Eye Hospital, as member of the Oxford Town Council, 
and as amember of the committee of the Warneford 
Asylum. He became a Fellow Commoner of Worcester 
College in 1897; the University gave him the honorary 
degree of M.A. in 1900, and the full degree of M.A. in 
1910. During the late war he acted as Honorary Con- 
sulting Physician to the Military Hospitals in Oxford. 
He edited a memoir of Katherine Grace Loch, R.R.C., | 
who was Chief Lady Superintendent of Queen Alexandra’s | 
Military Nursing Service for India. In 1864 he married | 
Ellen, daughter of Colonel R. S. Ewart, Bengal Army, 
and had a large family. His youngest son was killed in 
the late war. The other two sons are Lieut.-Colonel F. E. 
Bradshaw, D.S.O., late Rifle Brigade, and Colonel C. R. 
Bradshaw, Indian Army. His daughters are Lady Lenox- 
Cuningham, O.B.E., Mrs. Cecil Kekewich, Mrs. Hunt, wife 
of Prof. A. S. Hunt of Oxford, and Mrs. Stewart Gordon. 
His remains were cremated at Golders Green on October 
znd, a funeral service being held at the same time at | 
St. Margaret’s Church, Oxford. 





DR. MICHAEL SADLER. 


A correspondent writes: ‘‘ Doctor Michael Thomas 
Sadler, who has died at Rugby, practised medicine in 
Barnsley and its neighbourhood for forty-four years. 


field, and at Edinburgh and London Universities, and 
was a student at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. He was 
for many years Medical Officer of Health for the borough 
of Barnsley and the surrounding district, and during his 
years of practice in Yorkshire was a steady advocate of 


| 
| 
| 
Born in 1834, he was educated at Wesley College, Shef- | of the Medical.and Surgical Staff; the tradition of the 
| 
| 


improvements in secondary education and was _ also, 
deeply interested in public hygiene. He was a widely- 
read man, especially in French and Italian literature. 
At one time he knew by heart Paradise Lost, the first part 
of Faust, and Dante’s Inferno, and used to repeat long 
passages to himself during his country drives. 

‘“‘ After his retirement he gave much of his leisure to 
the work of the Charity Organisation Society. His 
father, who bore the same name and was also a doctor 
in Barnsley, was the author of The Bible: The People’s 
Charter, and his great uncle was Michael Thomas Sadler, of 


Leeds, M.P. for Newark, social reformer and _ political 
| economist. 


Partly of Huguenot descent, Dr. Sadler 
traced his lineage from Sir Ralph Sadleir (1507-1587), 
and another of his ancestors, who lived in Dovedale, 
was a fishing friend of Isaak Walton. 

‘“Dr. Sadler was the father of Sir Michael Sadler, 
Master of University College, Oxford, and the grand- 
father of Mr. Michael Sadleir, the novelist. His second 
son, Dr. F. J. Sadler, of Barnsley, carries on the family 
practice. It was at the house of his eldest daughter— 
the widow of Mr. William Dewar, of Rugby School— 
that Dr. Sadler died.” 








OUR TRADITION. 


THE PAST. 
By Sir D’Arcy Power, K.B.E. 


The Introductory Address at the Abernethian Society, 
October 18th, 1923. 


OU set me no easy task, Sir, when you asked me 
to tell our newly joined fellow students some- 
thing of the heritage they share and of the 

burden they have undertaken if they intend to maintain 

OUR TRADITION pure and unsullied, as we received it 

from our predecessors. It is, however, a pleasant task, 

for it is right that they should learn from the very begin 
ning of their work here that we are all one family, and 
that we carry with us to the uttermost ends of the eartl: 
the undefined and indefinable stamp of our School, 
beloved of many, envied by some. 

The tradition is complex. There is the tradition of the 

patients; the tradition of the Hospital as a place o! 

healing ; the tradition of its administration ; the tradition 





students and their teaching; and lastly the tradition of 
the nursing. All are distinct, for all can be considered 
separately, but all are combined to make the Tradition. 
Let us think of them separately and then try to blend 
them. 
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I. The Patients. 


First and foremost are the patients, for the Hospital is 
founded for them, and from the very beginning they have 
always come first. We are now 800 years old, and for 
the first 400 years of our existence we were a religious 
foundation. Augustinian Canons devoted their lives to 
the Hospital and the patients were nursed by Sisters who 
were professed nuns. Four hundred years ago the stan- 
dards of life were different, the moral law was predominant, 
and just as Charitas meant love and not charity, so 
morality meant religion, since people were neither moral 
nor immoral so long as they were religious. During 
these four hundred years the patients were received as 
if they were Christ himself, ‘‘ tanquam Christus  susci- 
piantur,” says the old rule, and as late as the reign 
of Henry VIII, the citizens of London spoke of them 
as ‘“‘Christ’s very images created in his own simili- 
tude.” The language appears strange to us in these 
latter days, but there is no doubt that it was accepted 
literally in our religious community. In other hospitals 
founded later the patients were spoken of officially as 
“the Objects,” or ‘“‘ the poor Objects,” and were treated 
accordingly. Our system has always been to consider 
them human beings and individuals like ourselves, except 


that they were sick, poor, and in pain. Go round the 


wards or into the Out-Patient Room and Surgery with any 


of the Medical and Surgical Staff and note the kindness 
and consideration with which even the most unworthy 
are treated. It is only amongst those endowed with a 
little brief authority that exceptions occur. The tradition 
comes to us directly from Skey, Paget and Tom Smith, 
who themselves inherited it from Burrows and Vincent, 
and they from Earle and Abernethy, to go no further back. 
It is recorded of Abernethy, who was notoriously rude to 
his private patients, that he never kept his patients at the 
Hospital waiting, and that he always treated them with 
courtesy, just as my own colleague, C. B. Lockwood, who 
had a great reputation for brusqueness, was as tender- 
hearted as a woman in cases of real distress. Look down 
that long vista of eight hundred years when you are 
tempted to speak inadvisedly with your lips, and consider 
how little the irritable word of one sick person should 
provoke you to anger amongst the hundreds of thousands 
who have been treated in the Hospital. Even the rough 
and out-spoken army surgeons of the Elizabethan period 
looked with compassion on our patients, for Gale says in 
1563, “‘ the surgeon should work gently, courteously, and 
with as little pain to the patient as conveniently you may 
and not roughly, butcherly and without acombleness.” 


Il. The Hospital as a Place of Healing. 


The tradition of the Hospital as a place of healing is 
bound up inextricably with the tradition of the patient. 





Our Hospital is so old that it used to be noised abroad as 
a miracle when anyone was cured though the miracle 
happens now when he is not cured. The records of our 
earliest cases show that the methods of treatment adopted 
did not differ greatly from those at present in use. Adwyn, 
for instance, a patient in the time of Richard Coeur de 
Lion, was cured by a system of graduated exercises, just 
as he would have been if he had applied for treatment 
to-day. It is said of this Adwyn that he was a man who 
lived ‘in a town called Dunwich on the sea who was so 
crippled that he had not the free use either of feet or hands. 
Indeed, with his calves cleaving to his thighs he could 
not walk at all, and with his hands bent backwards he 
could do no work; he couid scarcely carry food to his 
mouth with just the tips of his fingers, which, too, the stiff- 
ness of his sinews had crippled. In such grievous sickness 
he had already passed the years of his youth and had 
attained to man’s estate, but was not yet in control of his 
limbs. When the story of the miracles of the most 
blessed apostle reached him he began to raise his sorrowful 
spirit with a better hope and to promise himself that he 
would have help if he should be carried thither. There- 
fore, because he was far from the said church, he paid the 
passage money and was set on a ship, and being carried 
to the church, was set in the hospital of the poor and 
supported there some time of the alms of the said church, 
Meanwhile, by the virtue of the Apostle, he began to 
revive and his longed-for health began to return bit by 
bit. And so at first, bent though he was, he made with 
his hands little things such as distaffs and other girls’ 
gear. Next as his steps grew stronger and his limbs 
enjoyed their natural vigour, he followed the more 
important works of those who cut logs with axe and adze, 
and not long after practised the craft of carpentry in the 
same church and throughout the City of London, as he 
had been taught as a boy, blessing God whose eyes are 
on them that fear Him and on those who hope in His 
mercy.” 

There was also an interesting medical patient about 
the same time whose illness I am not competent to diag- 
nose. A man who was called ‘‘ Dropsy ”’ because he was 
dropsical, ‘‘ for moisture beneath his skin had caused a 
swelling tumour and the disease which lurked within 
shewed outwardly by his swollen belly.” One wonders 
what he really suffered from. It must have been a chronic 
disease or his neighbours would not have nicknamed him 
‘“‘Dropsy,” but it is recorded that “‘ he being brought to 
the Church of the most blessed Apostle Bartholomew, 
after rolling himself writhing on the pavement in different 
directions through the greatness of his pain, at length in 
sight of all discharged the poison and with his inwards 
thus purged’ of the deadly plague, returned sound to 
his home.” 
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III. Sources of the Hospital Patients. 


The stage of miraculous cures soon passed and the 
Hospital settled down to a long period of solid work and 
little show. Our founder, Rahere, designed the Hospital 
for poor people suffering from acute disease and for 
women in childbirth. For these reasons it has escaped 
the fate of many hospitals, founded about the same time, 
which have either vanished altogether or have become 
mere almshouses. During this early period you must 
think of London as a comparatively small town through 
which flowed many little streams; the town still walled 
and with the City ditch just outside the walls. The 
available space was thickly populated, the houses were 
small and uncomfortable, and life was largely spent in 
the open air. The tradesmen who lived over their shops 
were members of their respective guilds ; each took two or 
three apprentices and employed one or more journeymen, 
who in many cases were themselves subordinate members 
of their masters’ guild. Business was good, money was 
plentiful, and the Londoners ate and drank heartily. 
They were a sociable people, and loved a crowd just as we 
ourselves still do. They policed themselves too, and 
everyone went armed, the elders with swords and daggers, 
the apprentices with clubs and bills. Brawls were 
frequent, and at least once in every generation the City 
was the seat of a faction fight starting either amongst 
the apprentices, or as a quarrel between the apprentices 
and the young lawyers in the Temple, or less frequently 
amongst the citizens themselves owing to domestic political 
differences. The cry of “clubs and bills’’ was heard daily 





in some part of the city, and it never failed to bring out 
every apprentice within hearing. Sword cuts, dagger 
wounds, broken heads and broken bones provided the 
Hospital with a constant supply of patients. There were, 
too, the ordinary accidents incidental to the life of a 
medieval town—persons tossed by bulls or trampled on 
by cattle being driven to the shambles, drunken drivers 
who had fallen between the shafts of their carts, persons 
who had been run over or who had fallen into the Thames 
when shooting the dangerous rapids at London Bridge 
in their wherries. One can picture them all quite easily 
as they were brought up Giltspur Street, some from 
Blackfriars and Fleet Street, some from Cheapside along 
Newgate Street, a few up Snowhill and from Long Lane. 
Occasionally a nobleman would be brought in because 
the great tournaments were held in Smithfield, just 
outside our gate, and serious injuries were at least as 
frequent at these displays as they now are on the football 
field. 


IV. The Professional Staff of the Hospital. 
The personnel of the Hospital has not changed much 





except in numbers. There were originally a Master, 





eight Brethren, and four Sisters. Three of the Brethren 
were always detailed for service as Chaplains, so there 
must have been a subordinate staff to carry on the work 
of the Hospital, but of this nothing is now known. The 
habit of the Brethren was black, for the Augustinians 
were known as the Black Canons, in contra-distinction to 
the Premonstratensians, who were the White Canons. They 
were tonsured where our present staff is bald. Young 
and alert they must have been, for spectacles were not 
common, and a presbyopic Canon who could not see to 
sew up a scalp wound must soon have discovered that he 
was better fitted to act as a chaplain than as a surgeon; 
the age limit for retirement, therefore, was probably 
earlier than it is at present. 

I should like to know the relation which these religious 
Hospital surgeons bore to the fraternity of surgeons and 
the guild of barbers in the City of London. Both these 
bodies had absolute power to prevent unlicensed persons 
practicing surgery in London, or within seven miles, but 
they never seem to have interfered with the Hospital 
surgeons, who are not even mentioned in their records, so 
that they must have been tacitly recognised, or were in 
some way not amenable to civil discipline. The subject 
has not yet been investigated, but the position was 
anomalous, and might be worthy of elucidation. The 
civic position became regularised after the Reformation, 
because the physicians have always been Fellows of the 
College of Physicians, and the surgeons members of the 
United Company of Barbers and Surgeons, or more 
recently of the College of Surgeons of England. The 
character of the patient, too, altered after the Reforma- 
tion, and for nearly 150 years accommodation was found 
for soldiers and sailors who had been wounded or disabled 
on military service. 


V. Stability of the Hospital. 


We are unique amongst the hospitals in England from 
the fact that we have remained on the site where we were 
first built. The Hospital has changed greatly in the course 
of-800 years. It has been reconstructed, re-built and 
re-arranged, but where our founder Rahere entered at 
the Smithfield Gate we enter, and where he left it by the 
Little Britain Gate to go to the Hospital cemetery, we leave 
to go to the Tube. Think as you go across the Square 
of the very many generations who have walked across it 
before you. Patients innumerable with their friends, 
some in the deepest grief and anxiety, others rejoicing in 
their new-found health. Great teachers, like Caius and 
Clowes, Harvey and Pott, going to lecture at the College 
of Physicians in Knightrider Street, or at the Barber 
Surgeons’ Hall in Monkwell Street; now and again a false 
man like Dr. Lopez, our first Physician, going to his 
traitor’s doom at the Tower for plotting to poison Queen 
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Elizabeth, his royal mistress, or again a political prisoner 
like the Governor of Dunkirk, whose nose was offended 
by the women who hung their ‘‘ bedding and beastly 
rags before his door,” where is now the house of the 
Warden, and who complained of the dirty habits of the 
Sisters, because they emptied their slops under his chamber 
window. Think also of those other occupants of the 
Hospital who were not medical men, and yet lived within 
its precincts, of Sir Thomas Bodley, the founder of the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, and of Colonel Pride on the 
dull December morning when he started off to ride to 
Westminster to purge the House, and at Cromwell’s 
command to take away “‘ that bauble,” the Mace. Think, 
too, of the uses to which the Fountain has been put in 
modern times—sometimes a place where probationers 
have learnt to skate and slide on frosty moonlight nights, 
at others a place of summary execution where punishment 
is meted out to the just and the unjust alike by a 
Vehmgericht of students, more often as a mere club or 
gossip-shop. It is not very old as we count age in the 
Hospital—hardly a century—but we should be sorry to 
lose it, for with it might go the spirit which inspires those 
trifles, light as air, which add gaiety to the pages of our 
JOURNAL, and give pleasure to a succession of old students 


when they are collected into a new edition of Round the 
Fountain. 


VI. The Administration—V estigia. 


Nothing shows our age so much as the administration 
of the Hospital. It is an epitome of every stage in our 
history. The essentials have been retained and the useless 
has been abandoned, until after 800 years of experience 
we have a first-rate administration which has maintained 
us as one of the few solvent hospitals in London. Think 
of “ View Day”’—an apparently meaningless ceremony— 
carried out on the second Wednesday in May by the 
Treasurer and Governors visiting the wards, and, until 
lately, dining together in the Great Hall. It takes us 
hack at once to the beginning of the Hospital. ‘ The 
View” used to take place early in the morning, and as 
nearly as possible to St. Patrick’s Day. 

Even in post-Reformation times it was preceded by a 
brief service in the Church, just as now the Courts of 
Governors are still opened with prayer. It is in short 
a survival of the Mass which was celebrated on the 
Foundation Festival, and the subsequent banquet repre- 
sented the extra pittance with which the Brethren in 
every convent were accustomed to mark the outstanding 
days in the calendar of the religious house to which they 
were attached. The City companies retain a similar feast 
to this day upon “election,” and it reminds us in like 
manner of the fact that they were once trade guilds, 
founded upon a basis of religion. 














Then, too, we have our own Church, rebuilt several 
times, but still standing on the site of the principal chapel, 
dedicated, like the original Hospital, to the Exaltation ‘of 
the Holy Cross. We have our own Vicar, the direct 
descendant of a brother who served the Chapel. The 
Vicar used to be distinct from the Hospitaller, whose care 
was for the patients, and who for some years after the 
Reformation still combined in himself the double duties 
of the older Brethren, for he attended to their bodies as 
well as to their souls. 

The Hospital, like the religious houses and like the 
Colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, is self-contained, and 
has gates which are closed at ten o’clock every night. 
Some of the officers still fulfil the duties of the old obedien- 
taries, but under different names: surely the Steward is 
the Guest Master or Hospitarius with the added work 
of the Refectorian, whilst the Butler can be no other 
than the Sub-Cellarer of the old religious days, for what 
hospital in modern times ever had a Butler with a 
separate house within the walls? Of the sisters I shall 
have more to say. They have had a continued existence 
from the very first. For four hundred years they wore 
tunics and over-tunics of grey, which it is expressly stated 
were not to reach lower than their ankles, and for four 
hundred years they have been clothed in blue. 

And just as these are vestigia of pre-Reformation days, 
so the Treasurer, the Clerk, the Renter Clerk, the Gover- 
nors and the Courts of Governors remind us of post- 
Reformation times, and yet they, too, are not far removed 
from the beginning of our history. They form the con- 
stitution of a City Company adapted to the requirements 
of a City Hospital, and the City Companies themselves 
are only one step removed from the religious gilds. The 
Governors in other hospitals become governors by the 
In the case of the 
Royal Hospitals, the payment of a sum of money is not 
necessarily followed by election as a Governor. The 
election therefore is more than a simple formality, and a 
newly elected Governor is told of his appointment by 
receiving, ‘‘according to ancient custom,” a green staff of 
office, whilst he is unable to vote until he has been duly 


” 


mere payment of a subscription. 


admitted after receiving ‘‘a charge 
duties. 
The thorough manner in which the Governors carried out 
the responsibilities of their office without fear or favour is 
well shown in a Report which was presented to them in 
1747, when ‘‘a Committee was appointed to enquire into 
the duties of the several Officers of this Hospital, and 
in what manner they do attend and execute the same. 
“They find that the Physicians by their Charge are to 
come to the Hospital three days in a week throughout the 
year, or oftener if required, to prescribe for the patients. 
But that it hath been a custom of the Hospital to observe 


setting forth his 
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and keep holiday in the four weeks of Christmas, Easter, 
Whitsuntide and Bartholomewtide. And that the poor 
.have not been admitted at these times unless in cases of 
sudden accident. Neither do the physicians attend to 
prescribe for the out-patients. And your Committee do 
recommend that an Order may be made for the future 
that the poor may be admitted into this Hospital in 
Christmas week, Easter, Whitsuntide and Bartholomew- 
tide; and that the Physicians do attend the Hospital and 
prescribe for the patients in those weeks as at other times. 
And the Committee is of opinion that Dr. Richard Tyson 
and Dr. Pierse Dod, physicians to this hospital, have 
regularly attended and executed their duty in all other 
respects and that they take no fee of the Poor. 

‘Then were read the Charge and the several Orders 
relating to the duty of the Surgeons of this Hospital and 
your Committee is of opinion that the three surgeons of 
this Hospital Mr. John Freke, Mr. James Phillips and 
Mr. Edward Nourse had done their duty and find that none 
of them take any fees of the Poor. 

‘Your Committee then enquired into the duty of the 
Surgeon and Guide of the Lock Hospital and also of the 
Surgeon and Guide of the Kingsland Hospital (two of the 
assistant surgeons) and is of opinion that they have well 
performed their respective duties and find that neither 
take any fees of the Poor. 

‘“Your Committee then enquired into the duty of the 
Vicar and Hospitaller of this Hospital and find that his 
duty that ‘he should constantly attend once every day, 
pray with, exhort and consolate the Patients in one ward 
of the Hospital’ hath been greatly neglected. 

‘The duty of the Clerk was then considered, and it was 
found that John Tims the said clerk, hath duly attended 
and performed his duty. 

“The Charges given to the Steward at his election and 
all the Orders relating to his office having been read, your 
Committee is of opinion that the Steward has been 
negligent in his duty to the great detriment of this Hos- 
pital. They recommend, therefore, that he should no 
longer be continued in the office of steward. 

“Your Committee then proceeded to enquire into the 
duty of the Matron and doth find that she hath served 
this Hospital for 19 years with great care and diligence. 

“Your Committee then took into consideration the 
duty of the Cook of this Hospital and find that the Cook 
by reason of her age and infirmities is not able alone to 
perform the business of her place but that the same hath 
been well executed by Agnes Rose, her daughter. And 
that she doth not take any fees of the Poor. 

“Your Committee then took into consideration the duty 
of the four Beadles of this Hospital and find that they 
have well executed the same and take only the old and 
accustomed fees of the Poor. 
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“Your Committee then proceeded to enquire into the 
duty of the Brewer and find that he hath given a good 
account of the Brewery and hath done his duty. 

“Finally your Committee is of opinion that the Sisters 
and Nurses have done their duty,” though they hasten 
to add, perhaps a little unnecessarily, ‘‘ there being no 
complaint of any misbehaviour on the part of any of them.” 

We thus have evidence in the administration of pre- 
Reformation and Reformation survivals; the memory of 
post-Reformation times is preserved in the fact that we 
form a parish with our own Churchwardens and Beadles. 
The general result is excellent, for out of all the best has 
been selected, and the Hospital remains virile, capable of 
receiving new impressions and of adapting itself to current 
needs. 

The tradition of the staff is easy to follow. In the 
earliest days of the Hospital only those who felt specially 
called to the service of the poor would have volunteered 
for service as one of the eight Brethren or four Sisters. 
The Church was an avenue to honour and reward for 
many an ambitious man at the time of our foundation, 
but there is no record that any of the other Brethren of 
the Hospital attained any higher position. We know the 
names of many of the Masters of the Hospital but of the 
Brethren we know nothing at all, and of them we can only 
say with Koheleth: ‘‘Some there be which have no 
memorial, who are perished as though they had never 
been and are become as though they ‘had never been born. 
But these were merciful men whose righteousness hath 
not been forgotten. Their bodies are buried in peace but 
their name liveth for evermore.” 


VI. Early Teaching. 


It was different when the Hospital became secularised 
at the Reformation. Great surgeons like Vicary, Bal- 
throp, Clowes and Woodall became members of the staff, 
whilst on the medical side William Harvey made our 
Hospital known to the whole world. The post of physician 
and surgeon was at first of no great pecuniary value 
though it was important for the experience it offered. 
It became valuable when the surgeons were allowed 
to bring their apprentices with them, and could show 
them in the wards what other surgeons could only. teach 
them about theoretically. For many years after the 
reconstruction of the Hospital there was no systematic 
teaching, and the apprentices learnt by watching their 
master and by gathering such crumbs of knowledge as he 
chose to impart. Lectures on surgery and demonstrations 
on anatomy were given in the Hall of the Barber-Surgeons’ 
Company in Monkwell Street, which, as you know, is im- 
mediately behind the Church of St. Giles, Cripplegate. 
Presently formal teaching began, at first by lectures on 
anatomy, later by lectures on surgery, later still by 
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lectures on medicine, but the teaching depended on the 
caprice of individual members of the staff. Nourse’s 
lectures on anatomy, if they were given at all, were pro- 
bably delivered at the hospital, because a dissecting-room 
had been provided. Percivall Pott certainly lectured on 
surgery in his own house. The lectures were largely 
attended, and as they were a source of profit and fame to 
the lecturer they soon became systematised under Pit- 
cairn and Abernethy. Attendance upon them was made 
compulsory by the Society of Apothecaries and the College 
of Surgeons at the beginning of the last century, and the 
School was formally recognised about 1830. A few 
teachers at first taught all the subjects required, and even 
in my own time Sir James Paget, Sir William Savory and 
Mr. Morrant Baker lectured with equal ease upon physio- 
logy and upon surgery, whilst the recognised route to the 
Surgical Staff lay through hard service in the Dissecting 
Room. 

There has been an excellent tradition for many genera- 
tions that the assistant surgeons should actually help their 
seniors at operations on at least one day in the week. 
Both gain by this arrangement. The surgeon feels that 
he has a trusty assistant, and the assistant has an 
opportunity of noting the old-fashioned ways of his 
senior; whilst he observes the various devices by which 
he escapes the pitfalls and tight places which occur so 
frequently in every operating theatre. Being young and 
receptive, too, he can make mental notes of what he 
will not do when he occupies the place of his senior, 
only to discover in due course that with age comes expe- 
rience, and when his own time arrives he has nothing 
better to offer. The tradition makes for good fellowship, 
and it has enabled us to continue our Thursday afternoon 
‘ Consultations,” which are valuable to the student if he 
only learns from them that surgeons may take diametric- 
ally opposite views on diagnosis, prognosis and treatment, 
and yet remain friends. 


VII. The Students. 


Teaching began in the Hospital, as I have already said, 
when surgeons, as members of the Barber-Surgeons’ Com- 
pany, brought their apprentices with them into the wards. 
It is clear that at first their presence was not appreciated 
by the Governors, for the first notice of students occurs 
in 1664, when the Almoners complained that they were 
interrupted whilst admitting patients on Mondays in the 
Cloisters by ‘“‘ young men that were apprentices to the 
three surgeons who shew pressing importunity and saucy 
carriage to the Almoners to enforce such persons to be 
admitted as they recommend.” These apprentices were 
doubtless of the class whom the Governors of St. Thomas’s 
Hospital spoke of shortly as ‘“‘ Cubbs ” on the few occa- 
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sions when they had occasion to mention them. There is 
evidence three years later that the Hospital had a better 
class of student—distinct perhaps from the apprentices— 
for it was determined in 1667 that there should be a 
Library for ‘‘ the use of the Governors and the young 
University scholars.” It was discovered as early as 1722 
that a dissecting room would be useful, but it was not 
until 1735 that the Governors gave leave to the surgeons 
and assistant surgeons to lecture on anatomy in the 
Dissecting Room. The lectures, first of Pott, and after- 
wards of Abernethy, attracted large numbers of students 
to the Hospital, where they could attend individual courses 
on the payment of a small fee, though they were not given 
admission to the wards. 

The teaching during the first half of the last century 
was both insufficient and bad, as is shown by the 
multiplication of private schools and ‘‘ coaches’’ or 
“grinders ” as The students at 
most of these schodls were taught by a system of cram, 
the result of a careful study of the idiosyncrasies of the 
examiners, who were then appointed for life. The result 
was disastrous to many, and the term “medical student ”’ 
became a byword and a synonym for rowdiness, which it 
has taken us a long time to live down. The fault did not 
lie wholly with the student, who was literally led into 
temptation. 


they called. 


were 


He usually came from a country home, 
where the conventions were much stricter than they are 
at present; he lived in second- or third-rate lodgings 
without much stimulus to work because the examinations 
were few and easy. There were no games. Vauxhall, 
Cremorne and Highbury Barn were each worse than the 
other. There was much drinking of beer and brandy and 
water, and there was no closing hour in the night houses 
of the West End. Small wonder, therefore, is it that too 
many succumbed to the attractions of the billiard room 
and an unlimited number of pots of “ half and _ half,” 
which was known as the medical students’ drink. But in 
spite of this there was always a leaven for good in our 
school. Men like Sir James Paget, Luther Holden, Sir 
William Savory and my father must always have run 
straight, and as the number of University students 
increased and examinations became more numerous and 
more severe, the old habits were considered “‘ bad form,” 
and Bob Sawyer is now as dead as Mrs.Gamp. With us the 
change began about 1826, when ‘‘ Tommy ”’ Wormald, then 
Demonstrator of Anatomy, forbade beer being brought 
into the Dissecting Room and knocked the pipe out of 
the mouth of a man who defied his edict against smoking. 


VIII. Nurses. 


The nursing tradition is continuous. It extends un- 
broken for a single moment since the Hospital was founded 
in 1123 until the present day, and a very noble one it is. 
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Professed sisters for the first 400 years, the nurses lived 
entirely for and in the Hospital, sometimes bequeathing 


to it any little savings they might have acquired. The | 


religious habit was abandoned with the Reformation, but 
the scheme of their life seems to have changed but little. 
The profession was practically for life, and all the Sisters 
slept together in one room, from which they were not 
allowed to come out at night except upon most special 
occasions. This common dormitory continued until 1787, 


when the sisters were assigned the small room partitioned | 


off from their ward, which they still use as a bed-sitting- 
room. Even to our own time many of the sisters have 
served the Hospital and often the same ward for 30 years 
and more. Think of the knowledge that they had gained 
by experience in that time. It is well exemplified by the 
story Sir William Church tells of one of his old sisters, 
who used to say, ‘‘ There’s a many who comes into this 
ward and dies and the young doctor don’t know what he 
dies of, and there are others who dje and the physician 
don’t know what he dies of, and there are some as comes 


in and even I don’t know what he dies of.” _ It is astanding 


wonder to patients who are not very ill and can watch the | 


work in the ward how it is that so much can*be done 
in so orderly and pleasant a manner. 
TRADITION. 


My answer is 


IX. The Tradition. 


What is the end of it all? The tradition is to be found 
in the words over the entrance to the School buildings : 
‘““Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might.’” Put into plain English as she is spoke in this 
twentieth century, “‘ Find the job you are fit for; do it 
thoroughly without counting the cost; stick to it; have 
a high standard of excellence and don’t leave it till it is 
finished to your own satisfaction, and then, as we say 
elsewhere, “‘ rising to eminence by merit you will live 
respected and die regretted.” How often was it told 
us in the war, ‘“‘We hate you Bart.’s men for your 
clannishness, but we know that if we give you a job we 
can rely on its being well done.” Surely this is the 
tradition of the School as it is practised by everyone, from 
the Treasurer to the first year’s student and the last 
joined probationary nurse. It is a tradition which has 
not grown up in a night. 


THE PRESENT. 
By Recinatp M. Vick, O.B.E., M.Ch., F.R.C.S. 








IR. PRESIDENT, Lapies anp GENTLEMEN,—I 
appreciate keenly the honour of being asked 
to share with my old chief, Sir D’Arcy Power, 

the Inaugural Sessional Address to the Abernethian 
Society. 











The key-note of the evening is TRADITION, and in my 
first sentence I have already mentioned two of the most 
famous products of our traditions : 

Sir D’Arcy Power—typical of the very best that our 
Hospital and Medical College produces; a Bart.’s man 
of famous Bart.’s stock,’ and possessing to the full all 
those qualities of which we are most justly proud. 

A surgeon, who has given his whole life to this place ; 
whose energy and labours for the necessitous poor have 
never been called upon in vain; whose kindness and 
courtesy have been a pattern to all, and whose gentle 
humour and hopefulness have lightened many a sad 
heart. 

And the ABERNETHIAN SociETy—one of the oldest 
medical societies and still unequalled. 

Monsters of ferro-concrete like the Royal Society of 
Medicine may overshadow her by their mere height, 
but the Abernethian Society stands proudly to her 
reputation, and, in spite of her age, grows daily more 
enlightened. 

This learned society may be taken as another exampk 
of what this Hospital has done and does. 

When the question of this address was first mooted, 
it was suggested that I might deal with my personal 
experiences of this Hospital during the last forty years. 


_ By no means encouraged by this liberal estimate of my 
| age, I protested, and the title before you was agreed. 


I was asked to take up the tale at the time that | 
entered the Hospital, and that reminded me of my first 
appearance here. In September, 1906—seventeen, not 
forty years ago—I drove into the Square in a hansom cab 
at half-past one. 

To those of you who do not know our traditions, that 
would seem a small matter. But let me tell you that in 
doing so, I drove with collar bell jangling through a 
veritable network of custom. 

The only people in those days who drove into the 
Square were the Senior Physicians and Surgeons—even 
the Assistants, if they were doing well enough to have 
carriages, left them outside. 

But that custom has passed; a large car park now 
obscures the doubtful beauty of the parish church of 
St. Bartholomew the Less. Only the Warden still drives 
to his house through the Square. I trust that whoever 
steps into my shoes will continue to do that even though 
the Warden’s House may fall. 

This address is primarily intended for ‘‘ FRESHMEN.” 
You have, I hope, already been to a Freshers’ Tea and 
heard of all the manifold activities in which you may 
indulge. 

I remember when I came up from Cambridge some 
people resented being Freshers again. But I think that 
you are more truly Freshmen here than at either Oxford 
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or Cambridge. (That, by the way, necessarily is not 
the order of merit of those two ancient Universities— 
I think that it has something to do with the date of their 
Foundation.) 

You have come to a place older than either of them. 
You have heard that we recently celebrated our 800th 
birthday. 

You have come to a place steeped even more deeply in 
tradition—which has played so great a part in the history 
and fates of the ancient City of London—a place where 
learning has advanced hand-in-hand with education, 
where learning has been concentrated on the art of 
healing. 

But at the older universities you remain a Freshman 
until you blossom into the glory of your second year. 

Here you cease to be a Freshman at once. You will 
soon carry a weight of responsibility—small at first, but 
rapidly growing as you ascend the scale of official appoint- 
ments. The patients whom you dress already, look upon 
you as their doctor. You are often more important to 
them than is anyone else. 

Even before you are qualified you will preside unaided 
at some twenty dramatic scenes of childbirth, and, though 
we are told that childbirth is a natural process, you will 
feel unnatural enough ! 

Which reminds me of one of my greatest friends who, 
when on the District, went out to his second case of labour. 
On his arrival he was greeted by a huge navvy—the 
husband—who said, ‘“‘ Thank Gawd you’ve come, Doctor.” 
But being well brought up he received the implied sug- 
gestion of efficiency with perfect calm, although he had 
but the vaguest idea of what he was there to do. 

I think that it is when you go on to the District—at 
any rate, as I knew it—and really work in the homes of 
the poor and help them to get their children born, that 
you first realise to the full what Bart.’s means to the 
City and a wide district around it. 

So that touch of freshness will soon pass—on your 
first morning in the Surgery, after your interview with 
the Treasurer, or during your first days in the Labora- 
tories, Dissecting Rooms or Lecture Theatres. 

There is one thing I would wish to say before I go a 
step further. The Hospital and College will appeal to 
you all in different ways, according to the state of mind 
in which you approach it, and the place from which you 
come—I mean whether you come from your school or 
your university. 

Your affections are still anchored and fixed deeply in 
your study at school, or your rooms in college, and in the 
friends you made there. May they long remain so ! 


But you may approach the Hospital with a faintly 
inimical feeling, and say in effect, ‘‘ My heart is not large 
enough to embrace yet another alma mater; I cannot 
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form other friendships, and lay down another hearthstone; 
I am getting too old for that.” 

Let me give you one word of advice—-one sentence of 
prophecy. 

What ever may be your fate here, whether you qualify 
in the shortest time and go away, whether you qualify in 
the longest time possible, and then find it hard to leave, 
whether you serve the Hospital on the Staff, or whether 
you enhance her reputation as an efficient practitioner— 
as surely as one or other of these things happen to you, 
so surely will your affection for the place grow, so surely 
will she claim you. 

Your love for your school is a calf love ; you love your 
college with the changing enthusiasms of adolescence, 
but you bring to your Hospital the strong affections of 
manhood. 

Such affections will be more placid but deeper. You 
might fight to defend the reputation of your school, or 
your college even, but you will be so sure set in your 
knowledge and love of your Hospital that no word of 
disparagement could touch her worth in your eyes. 

The friendships you make here will last you till you die ; 
some Bart.’s men have even found their life’s mate within 
the grey walls of this once monastic institution. , 

You will find it easy to take up the professional side of 
your life; you may find it a little more difficult socially 
to ‘‘drop into things” than you did at school—(there 
you often dropped rather hard)—or than you did at your 
university, where things were made easy for you. 

The Hospital is so large ; the College itself has so many 
interests and side-shows. It is part of my object to-night 
in dealing with the present to introduce you to our habits 
and our customs. 

The Hospital is governed by the Treasurer and Gover- 
nors, represented so far as you will know at present by 
the Clerk to the Governors—beneficent and benevolent, 

suave and genial. 

The College is governed by a College Council, appointed 
under its recent Charter, consisting of laymen and medical 
staff, with the Treasurer as President and Mr. Waring 
as Vice-President. The Council is represented, as far as 
you will know at present, by the Dean. 

I need not introduce you to the Dean—you have met 
him. Let me give you a word of warning about him: 

If you want advice and help, go to him—he is most 
sympathetic. 

If you are not working, don’t go to him and try and 
bluff him—avoid him like the plague. 
forty years. 

Then there is the Sub-Dean: some of you may have 
met him at the Freshers’ Tea. You will meet Mr. Ball 
often in the councils of the Students’ Union. His interest 
in students is not by any means limited to their work. 


He has been here 
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Then there is the Warden. I need not introduce you 
to him. He is also an official of the Students’ Union, 
and secretary of the Discipline Committee, but you need 
never know him on that account. 

Then there is the Staff of the Hospital and Medical 
College—more than one hundred teachers. I cannot 
introduce you to them all, but there are three that you 
must know at once: 

Our Senior Physician, Dr. Morley Fletcher—well known 
to all Cambridge men. Look out for the youngest, 
sprightliest and most energetic of our Senior Staff on the 
Medical Side, and that is our Senior Physician. 

Our Senior Surgeon, Mr. Waring, Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of London, and Vice-President of the 
Medical College, to whose energy is largely due the obtain- 
ing of the Charter of our College and its continual advance- 
ment along all lines—distinguished by the whiteness of 
his hair, the crispness of his voice and the smallness of his 
hands. 

And Dr. Drysdale, the President of the Students’ Union, 
who is our second Senior Physician, whose interest in the 
Hospital, in the College, and in the Students is deep and 
lasting, who figures on endless committees and assists 
captains and secretaries with valuable advice at all 
times, and whom you will recognise at once when I tell 
you that no one would attempt to describe him! A man 
whose love for Bart.’s knows no end. 

Then there are all your teachers—would that I could 
with a well-found phrase introduce some more of them 
to you. But you will know them soon enough. 

If you intend to work and to get on you will knew them 
well; if you are determined to take things easily, let me 
warn you—you will know them better. 

There is an old Chinese code—‘ Even the shadow of a 
teacher must not be trodden on.” I am afraid that you 
will not find this reverence for the teacher among the 
students of to-day. But I would ask you to realise that 
all your teachers are giving to you of their very best— 
that all their energy is for your advancement in the art 
of healing, and that they watch your development with 
the very keenest interest. To those who have the true 
spirit of teaching, the highest reward lies in the success 
of the men whom they have helped to train. 

Sir D’Arcy Power has emphasised for you our great 
traditions—traditions which remain the same throughout 
the centuries. 

The profession of the doctor differs from all the other 
learned professions (except, perhaps, the Church). It is 
a profession which demands self-abnegation. 

If you have chosen to become a doctor solely with the 





idea of earning a livelihood, you will be woefully dis- 
appointed. I do not mean that you should not be 
business-like or that you will not be able to pay your way. 





The business side of your work is, of course, important, 
as to-day’s papers will tell you, and it would be a good 
thing if some patients could be reminded that their 
doctor has to live. 

I often think that a small counter in the consulting 
room would act as a subtle hint to them. You will, when 
you have been in practice for some time, get accustomed 
to the patient whose cheery good-bye is not accompanied 
by the rustle of Treasury notes or the tinkle of silver. 

One of the peculiar merits of this School is that it 
insists upon teaching you quite unconsciously, and yet 
no less clearly, that there are higher motives for your 
work than the making of a living, and that your patients 
are not only ill but human. Bart.’s treats her patients 
as human beings and with a sort of motherliness. 

If your time here taught you nothing else it would 
have been well spent. 

This Hospital is called ‘‘ The Ark” by some of the 
upstarts founded hundreds of years later. 

Our buildings are a little out-of-date, our tendencies 
are towards conservatism, but I make without hesitation 
the statement that you would know a Bart.’s man any- 
where by his attitude towards his patients. 

To put it simply, his interest in them is not confined 
to the diagnosis and treatment of their diseases. 

Leaving for a moment the high moral planes on to 
which we have wandered, let me tell you of the size of 
the College that you have joined. These are the figures 
for October, 1921 to 1922: 


Full-time Students. 


Entry : Cambridge : ; . . 48 
Oxford . : : _. » 
London . ; F ; . 49 
Conjoint, etc. . : : » 55 

Total 169 


Total number of Full-time Students. 


University ‘ . 463 
Conjoint ‘ ‘ ; . 186 
Total . 649 
With part-time students about. 150 
Grand total . 799 


75 per cent. of students are university students. 

The entry this year was smaller, but the exact figures 
are not yet available. 

It appears that the post-war rush is over. But our 
entries for October, 1922-23, indicate that our post-war 
numbers will still exceed those of the years before the war. 
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There is no doubt that as far as numbers afe concerned 
the prosperity of the College is assured. 

And as far as one can tell the increase in quantity has 
also improved the quality. 

It is not so many years ago since the medical student 
was looked upon as a turbulent citizen. And, though 
valuable discussions may, and I believe do, still take place 
on the subject of ragging, the days of Bob Sawyer are 
over. 

It is up to all of you to see that with the progress of 
years Bart.’s still produces an increasingly better type of 
doctor. 

If time allowed {and we had a doctors’ show on the 
plan of the Motor Show), I could tell you at some length 
of the 1923 model of doctor, whom we are turning out 
in large numbers. He is full of new gadgets, very 
efficient and smooth running, his gas mixture is perfect, 
and as far as I know the body-work is good. 

His clinical instincts may be a little blurred by the 
innumerable aids to diagnosis with which he is surrounded. 

But I can say from my knowledge of the model that he 
is a fully trained and highly efficient specimen, and 
certainly a credit to the factory from which he comes. 

And now let us leave work. When you arrive at the 
Hospital you become automatically—after the payment 
of an appreciable subscription—a member of the Students’ 
Union. 

The social life and amenities of the Hospital as far as 
students are concerned are presided over by a benign 
body composed of students, known as the Council of the 
Students’ Union. Its President and Treasurers are 
members of the Staff, but the majority vote is in the hands 
of representatives elected by the students. You have 
met one of its Vice-Presidents and the Secretaries at the 
Freshers’ Tea. 

All the clubs are either constituent clubs or affiliated 
to the Students’ Union, and the Finance Committee of 
the Council provides them with funds, and controls, or 
attempts to control, their expenditure. 

At the moment I commend to you among others the 
Rugger Club, the Soccer Club, the Hockey Club, the 
Boxing Club, the Fives Club—it if were summer time 
I might recommend others. 

Seriously I do ask you to back your fancy in the matter 
of athletic relaxations. There is a lot of nonsense talked 
these days about the cult of athletics by certain dis- 
gruntled people who take not delight in the legs of a man. 

But of one thing we are all assured—that the man who 
plays hard wery often works hard, and even if he doesn’t, 
he lives and works healthily. There is plenty of chance 
here whether you excel or merely take exercise at your 
games. There are teams suited to all classes. 


I would advise you to go to Winchmore Hill. Get 








used to the journey there before you are accustomed to 
matinees on Saturday afternoons—an undesirable way of 
spending daylight. 

If you are not playing yourself, your presence and 
encouragement to the Hospital sides, whether in the glow 
of some stern fight or on some depressing suburban 
ground, is absolutely invaluable. 

And now a brief glimpse into the future of the Hospital 
and the Medical College. 

The College has recently acquired a large building in 
Giltspur Street, where you will be able to take up or 
continue the study of physiology. 

The Hospital is building a Home for Nurses, one wing of 
which is to be opened this month, and another is to begin 
shortly. Here the nurses will be decently housed for the 
first time since the foundation. 

Operating theatres of a modern type are to be built 
soon, and certain temporary theatres which have only 
been standing twenty years will go. 

Our Residential College, never even faintly propor- 
tionate to the size of the Medical College is temporarily 
closed, and the Warden’s House, condemned sixty years 
ago, is shortly to be demolished. Another expenditure 
in the near future on Medical School buildings should be 
for a new Residential College, which will almost certainly 
not be on this site, but probably quite close to the Hospital. 

Other great alterations to bring the Hospital buildings 
up to modern standards are under discussion, and as the 
funds come in will be carried out. 

All this is excellent, but on what does the future of the 
Hospital depend ? 

You, the students of the Hospital, are its present and its 
future, and just in so far as you advance the science and 
art of medicine will the great name of this Hospital and 
School be upheld. 

In your hands the future lies, and knowing what I do 
of you and your predecessors I am certain that it is safe. 

I would close by quoting to you those lines of Stevenson 
with which Stephen Paget, son of Sir James Paget, 
prefaces his Confessio Medict : 

“The physician is the flower (such as it is) of our 
civilisation ; and when that stage of man is done with, 
and only remembered to be marvelled at in history, he 
will be thought to have shared as little as any in the defects 
of the period, and most notably exhibited the virtues of 
the race.” 

May that ideal be ever before your eyes, and may the 
best of good fortune attend you in your time at this 
Hospital and at all times. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON UNION. 





THE Past. 


OUNDED by a resolution passed at a General 
Meeting in February, 1921, the Union is one 
of the, if not the, youngest societies in the 

University ; yet in spite of its youth it has already a 

membership far larger than that of any of its contem- 

poraries. 

Nine months later the Senate granted its official recog- 
nition, and in April, 1922, the ‘‘ Pickwick Club,” Malet 
Street, W.C. I, was purchased to serve as temporary 
premises. Since November, 1922, when the Union building 
was formally opened by Lord Haldane, it has been in 
constant use. 





THE PRESENT. 


While the present accommodation includes a Debating 
Hall (seating 500), men’s lounge, committee rooms, 
offices, cloak rooms, kitchen and caretaker’s sitting-room, 
plans have been approved for the complete furnishing of 
the women’s lounge and the construction of a dining hall, 
common lounge, billiard room and caretaker’s living 
accommodation, and it is hoped to put all these under- 
takings in hand before the end of the present session. The 
aim of the committee is to provide a club in every way 
suited to the tastes and pockets of the average student. 

Existing activities include debates, lectures on subjects 
of special interest, frequent informal dances (on Wednes- 
day evenings from 7.30 to 10.15), socials, bridge and 
ping-pong tournaments, and in addition the year’s pro- 
gramme includes the Annual Dance, the Presentation 
Day Ball, and the Summer Garden Party. Most of these 
events take place on Tuesday evenings. The committee 
rooms and debating hall are already much used by 
university societies and can always be hired at a 
nominal charge. A locker room is available for the use 
of University clubs and societies. 

The Union premises are open from 2.30 p.m. to 10.30p.m., 
and both teas and light refreshments can be obtained. 

Publications include Vincula, a fortnightly University 
paper, the annual Union Magazine, a very carefully pre- 
pared pocket diary, and a Hand-book containing full 
information as to the Union and its aims. 

Membership is on an individual basis, and is open to 
all students taking courses at recognised hospitals and 
colleges. The entrance fee is half-a-guinea and the annual 
subscription one guinea, both of which can be paid by 
banker’s order and in terminal instalments of 10s. 6d. 


THE Future. 


Reciprocity of membership with the unions of Oxford, 
Cambridge, Edinburgh and Durham is under consideration, 
but no move in the matter is being made until the present 








reconstruction plans are completed, when the advantages 
of such an arrangement will be so obvious as to make it 
easy of accomplishment. 

A Commission is being formed, the Chairman of which 
has not yet been appointed, to investigate the possibilities 
of the Union as a centre of University life, the purchase of 
a University athletic ground, etc. 

The Senate has very warmly supported the Union during 
the last two years, both with advice and grants of money, 
and a permanent and spacious Union building forms part 
of the present scheme for the new University of London. 
In fact with plans completed and a membership of 2000, 
every hope is entertained of commencing the erection of 
such a building within the next few years. 

London University is rapidly becoming both European 
and International in its appeal, and the Union is destined 
to take an ever more important part in this process, pro- 
vided that its activities are prevented from becoming in 
any way sectional 

(The Union Handbook and further information can be 
obtained from H. G. Anderson.) 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ RAGGING.” 
To the Editor, ‘ St. Bartholomew’s Hospital Journal.’ 


Dear S1r,—As the wishes of a majority are always a law unto 
the people—however small and unrepresentative the majority may 
be—we, as would-be raggers bow to the decision of those who 
swamped the meeting held on the 17th inst. We are therefore willing 
to forget that a good deal of those that carried the amendment were 
non-students and hence unjustified in voting—for surely a man 
who is no longer at Bart.’s, having qualified, and either holding a job 
elsewhere or even one that is attached to the senior staff—and there 
were several present—ought to have no say in the matter. So, to 
prove our peaceful intentions of unity, everlasting, innocent brother- 
hood, we should like to make a few suggestions as to the nature of 
the revels to take place in the new era, innogurated at Bart.’s mainly 
by those who show their love for the traditions of the old place by 
so conspicuously taking part in the previous Fleet Street collection, 
and even in the more recent celebrations of it’s Octocentenary. 

As a preliminary we should suggest that the fountain at present 
honouring our square be replaced by a gaily-couloured and copiously- 
beribboned maypole, that instead of shelters, we should have square- 
shaped penns in which snow-white lambs be kept to gambol with us 
in our merry-makings. That a herd of cows be kept where we at 
present, cruelly and without justification incarcerate our little 
martyr guinea-pigs, the above-said cows providing the only beverage 
in keeping with the tone and the dignity of the proposed revels. That 
in lieu of writing paper, the automatic machine in the writing room 
be made to deliver innocuous marbles, toffees and gun-caps, all of 
which might be used where now bloodthirsty wars are waged.—we 
mean the boxing-room. 

That skipping-ropes be carried instead of stethoscopes for use in 
the wards, to the greater moral uplifting of our patients. In addition 
that such games as ‘‘ my mother says,,‘‘ touch,, blind man’s buff,, he,, 
etc. be energetically encouraged by the sports comittee. In our 
evening meetings, mothers should be invited to be present to such 
merry-makings as spelling-bees, charades and tournements of 
dominoes, draughts provided of course that the Letter be not con- 
sidered by the Union to stretch too far the intended meaning of 
“revelry ,, Morris-dancing lessons might be instituted and choir 
practices held. 

In addition we should suggest that the Council of the Students’ 
Union institute a weekly allowence of a penny per head—that an 
award of sixpence per term be granted by the Editors of the JourNAL, 
to the “‘ best boy,, of the quarter. Needless to say this would take 
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place at a special general meeting to which the staff be invited. 
Matron might be asked to distribute the prizes. 

Chere are, of course, many more suggestions we could bring for- 
ward, but we feel certain that the profound imagination of those 
who proposed and carried the Amendment, will provide for all 
other needs, 

Assuring You that triviality is far from our minds, that we are 
truly sincere and ready to bear unflinchingly any touts cast at us 
by others, 

We remain yours soberly, peacefully and playfully, 


SLopPs. 

[We print this anonymous communication exactly as it stands lest 
those sending it should feel that their views are unrepresented in the 
JouRNAL. We would, however, remind all contributors of the well- 
known rule of journalism which says that letters intended for 
anonymous insertion must, as a sign of good faith, be accompanied 
by the name and address of the senders—not necessarily for publi- 
cation.—Ep.] 





SUBSCRIBERS TO BART.’S WAR 
MEMORIAL FUND. 


S1xTH LIST. 


Nance, H. C,, London, £2 2s.; Andrewes, C. H., London, 1 15.; Bull, J. V., 
Hoddeston, £2 as.; Attlee, W., Eton, £1 15.; Finzel, Harry, Bristol, £1 15., 
Fison, W. P., Harrogate, £2 2s. Total subscriptions received, £1793 175. 








STUDENTS’ UNION. 
RUGBY FOOTBALL CLUB. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospPITAL v. OLD MILLHILLIANS. 


THE Hospital played the Old Millhillians on their own ground on 
Saturday, October 6th. The game never reached a high standard. 
Individual merit was often conspicuous, but the combination and 
passing was deplorable. Lack of ‘‘thrust’’ in the three-quarter line 
was perhaps due to close marking by our opponents. Still, it should 
have occurred to them occasionally to try a short punt over their 
heads. Each forward was good in the open, but collectively they 
lacked cohesion and team work. In the second half W. S. Morgan 
crossed the line after a forward rush to draw first blood. A few 
minutes later P. L. Walker obtained from the line-out and ran 
strongly through the Bart.’s defence. He was well tackled just 
outside by List, but a try was gained. McLennan added the extra 
points. The tackling was occasionally keen on both sides. Mill- 
shaw played a very sound game for the Old Boys, and was probably 
responsible for his side’s victory. 

Bettington, Morgan and Carnegie-Brown always appeared to be 
doing good work. Davies was a source of strength in the defence. 
List, though lacking experience, played pluckily. 

The Hospital turned out a weak side, containing two reserve 
forwards and four reserve backs. 

Final score: Bart.’s 1 try (3 pts.) ; Old Millhillians, 1 goal (5 pts.). 

Team.—Bart.’s: P. M. List, back ; P. R. Viviers, H. Pentreath, 
M. Fitzgerald, L. Neville, three-quarters; J. D. Games, P. O. 
Davies, halves ; A. Carnegie-Brown, R. H. Bettington, H. G. Ander- 
son, A. B, Cooper, J. R. A. Edwards, A. W. L. Rowe, E. S. Vergette, 
forwards. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospPITAL v. RICHMOND. 


Richmond were defeated on their own ground on Saturday, 
October 17th, by a penalty goal and a try to a penalty goal. Rich- 
mond played with the wind in the first half and had more of the 
game territorially. On every occasion the backs received the ball 
they kicked into touch with unfailing regularity. Considine was 
elusive, and insisted on finding touch instead of opening out the game. 
Every elementary student of tactics will agree that Considine— 
who held the pivotal position of half—erred again and again and again. 
The first half consisted chiefly in throwing the ball out of touch and 
kicking it in again, with a few stern contests between the forwards. 
Middleton kicked a penalty goal after twenty minutes’ play from a 
difficult angle. 

Bart.’s played up with greater vigour and dash after the interval, 
and occasionally gave glimpses of really good three-quarter play— 
this is mentioned in spite of a few press critics, who should really 
study the game more. Bart.’s have defeated Richmond every time 
since 1919, but on each occasion our critics have turned out to be 


| 


| false prophets. 
| more after a few games. 
| Thomas started a round of passing which bewildered Richmond as 
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The Bart.’s three-quarters will probably develop 
The try was a really good one. Melbourne 


it shot along from man to man, Davies eventually scoring near the 
posts. Gaisford—who was never at his best—failed to add the 
extra points. 

Another good bout of passing, originated by Williams and Mc- 
Gregor, was almost successful. Neville on one occasion kicked 
across, and Rowe and Cooper might have proved dangerous but for 
an awkward bounce of the ball. A little later Gaisford atoned and 
kicked a fine penalty goal. Bettington also had hard luck with a 
difficult kick from the touch-line. Middleton had two attempts at 
penalties for offside, and was nearly successful on one occasion. 
Bart.’s just deserved their victory, and at times showed they had 
talent outside the scrum. Thwaites ran well at times for Richmond. 

Greater observance must be paid to the offside rule—a penalty 
counts three points. More than this, it spoils the sporting aspect 
of the game. 

Teams.—Richmond: J. A. Middleton, back ; S. Cartwright, H. 
Gilmer, J. V. Richardson, T. Malherbe, three-quarters; A. P. 
Wayte, S. G. V. Considine, halves; P. H. Lawless, H. Hinde, L. 
Lovell, A. Lawless, R. O’Brien, F. Douglas, P. Patterson, P. Marsh, 
forwards. 

Bart.’s: W. F. Gaisford, back ; Melbourne Thomas, A. McGregor, 
P. O. Davies, L. C. Neville, three-quarters; T. P. Williams, H. 
McGregor, halves; G. W. C. Parker, (Capt.) A. Carnegie-Brown, 
A. E. Beith, H. G. Anderson, W. S. Morgan, R. H. Bettington, E. S. 
Vergette, A. W. L. Rowe, forwards. 


St. BARTHOLOMEW’S HospPiITAL v. LONDON IRISH. 


The Hospital entertained the London Irish before a large crowd at 
Winchmore Hill on October 20th. The Irish forwards displayed 
great dash in the opening stages. When the home forwards started 
to let the ball out Williams quickly transferred to McGregor, who 
usually gained ground by a deceptive side step and swerve. The 
first try was gained through a dribble by Parker and a pass to Rowe, 
for H. McGregor to score. The second try was the result of a good 
pass from the scrum. The ball travelled to A. McGregor, who 
scored for Gaisford to add the extra points. In the second half 
Bart.’s gave a really spectacular display of passing. H. McGregor 
was very elusive. All the three-quarters ran well. The right centre 
must vary his play a little more. An attempt to dash through is 
good when it comes off. Near the line it frequently pays. But when 
there is a wing in attendance, give him a chance when he is in a 
better position. In spite of good tackling by the Irish backs the 
score was trebled in the second half. Similar displays occasionally 
will draw big crowds. Gaisford kicked a fine penalty goal from 
half-way. 

Gaisford kicked well at times, but the last line of defence must 
find touch at the expense of length. Neville, Davies and A. Mc- 
Gregor scored tries in the second half. Gaisford converted two. 
The Irish forwards played a keen game and were well supported by 
Conway and Gummer. Reid, Cagney and West were the pick of the 
Irish forwards. Beith was prominent for his very good hooking in 
the second half. 

Final score : Bart.’s, 4 goals (one penalty), 2 tries (24 pts.) ; London 
Irish, nil. 

Team.—Bart.’s: W. F. Gaisford, back; J. W. Roberton, A. 
McGregor, P. O. Davies, L. C. Neville, three-quarters ; T. P. Williams, 
H. McGregor, halves ; G. C. W. Parker (Capt.), A. E. Beith, H. G. 
Anderson, A. B. Cooper, M. L. Maley, G. Dietrich, A. W. L. Rowe, 
E. S. Vergette, forwards. 


At a General Meeting held on October 5th, Mr. C. Lane Roberts 
was co-opted on the selection committee. His experience and 
sound advice should prove a valuable asset to the selectors of the 
team. 

Mr. J. S. Aldridge has been elected secretary to the “C” XV. 

The “A” XV are as yet undefeated. 

The “‘ B”’ XV have won five and lost one. 

The ‘‘C”’ have also a proud record. 

Comment on the above is superfluous—zeal and talent for the 
Rugby code superabound, 

The gate proceeds for the Bart.’s-Irish match exceeded twenty- 
five pounds—a happy augury for the Exchequer. 

The Stand Loan is almost non est. It is confidently hoped that 
the slate will be clean before Christmas. 

The frequent presence of our President and Vice-Presidents at the 
rugger matches is pleasing. Non-playing students—take example, 
display your esprit de corps and revel in this enjoyable pastime. 
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HOCKEY CLUB. 


THERE is every prospect of a very successful season for the Hockey 
Club. This is the first occasion for many years that we have been 
able to run three regular teams. Two trial matches have been 
played, and over sixty names have been sent in of those desirous of 
playing. 

We are fortunate in having every member of last year’s rst XI 
still with us, although one or two may have to be leaving before 
Christmas. The rst XI beat Guy’s—the present holders of the cup— 
in a friendly match 5—2z, and also the City of London last Saturday 
8—1. The 2nd XI were also victorious against the City of London 
2nd XI, 11 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Loc or THE ARK. By KENNETH WALKER and G. H. Boum- 
PHREY. (London: Constable & Co.) Pp. 214. With many 
illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


If you are anything of an uncle at all you will buy this book for 
your small nephews and nieces this coming Christmas-time. And, 
if you are a sensible fellow, you will begin to read it first yourself, 
and then—well, certainly you will finish it at a sitting, as the 
delighted reviewer has done. 

Mr. Walker has succeeded in a difficult task, for we imagine it to 
be much harder to write a book of this type than a ponderous tome 
on a medical subject. Moreover this will be read, and will, we pre- 
dict, have a very large sale. The authors owe much to Rudyard 
Kipling and to Lewis Carroll—and to the Out-Patient Department 
of St. Bartholomew’s. Their book is worthy to stand comparison 
with the giants. We follow, delighted, the life of the animals on 
a rainless earth, the coming of rain, the Ark, Noah and his wife 
and family, and best, but not least, ‘‘ the loathly Scub.”” The book 
is beautifully written and charmingly illustrated. It is new ground 
indeed. But we have one bitter complaint. Why was not the 
JouRNAL offered the serial rights ? 


CONTRACEPTION. By Dr. MARIE Sropes, D.Sc., Ph.D. 
John Bale, Sons & Danielsson, Ltd.) Pp. xxiv + 419. 4 full 
page plates. Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This book contains introductory notes by Sir William Bayliss, 
Sir James Barr, Christopher Rolleston, Jane Hawthorne, and 
“*Obscurus,’’ and these notes are largely of the nature of appre- 
ciations of the author’s work. 

There can be few medical men who have not had thrust upon them 
the duty of advising with regard to the use of contraceptives. Unfor- 
tunately up to the present practically nothing has been taught in 
our medical schools upon the subject. The doctor is, therefore, 
often almost as ignorant as the layman. In the present work Dr. 
Stopes tells all that is at present known upon the subject. The 
book is a valuable contribution to the armamentarium of the general 
practitioner. 


(London : 


BriTIsH PHARMACEUTICAL CODEX, 1923. An Imperial Dispensatory 
for the Use of Medical Practitioners and Pharmacists. New 
and revised edition. Published by direction of the Council of 
the Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain. 
maceutical Press, 1923.) Demy 8vo. 
30s. net. 

This book—the third edition of the ‘‘ Codex ’’—has been prepared 
by a committee composed of pharmacists, pure chemists, manu- 
facturing chemists and pharmacologists. Each part of the subject- 
matter is therefore described by an expert. 1174 pages are devoted 
to short accounts of recognised drugs, the raw materials from which 
they come, a description of its chemistry, physics, pharmacology 
and therapeutics. Finally comes a list of preparations. The work 
contains the most recent information. ‘‘ Insulin’’ appears under 
the heading of ‘‘ Pancreatin.”’ 

The chief drugs mentioned in this edition of the Codex for the first 
time are acriflavine, emetine, bismuth, colloidal solutions, oil of 
Chaulmoogra, dried parathyroid, quinidine, radium, and anti-botu- 
linus serum. 

The book is a most important and useful work of reference. 


Pp. vii + 1669. Price 


THe Common Nevroses. By T. A. Ross, 
(London: Edward Arnold & Co.) 
Price 12s. 6d. net. 

This is an admirable book written for the general practitioner 
faced with the problem of functional nervous disease by one not only 


M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Demy 8vo. Pp. xi + 256. 


(London: Phar- | 














with specialised knowledge, but with 17 years’ experience of general 
practice. It may therefore be expected to be practical. In it the 
writer has had in his mind throughout the book an imaginary patient, 
and has considered what should be done with him as each new point 
and question has arisen. 

The result is, the book is practical and helpful. Particularly 
valuable is the insistence of the distinction between the neuroses 
and the psychoses. The writer avows himself a disciple of Dejerine, 
and although paying a tribute to the memory of Freud, is anxious to 
dissociate himself from some of the methods of that school. 

The book is interesting, and should be of practical value to many « 
practitioner lost in the wilderness of modern psycho-therapy. 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS. 
BalLey, K. N. G., 2, Lansdowne Place, Brunswick Square, W.C. 1. 
Cooper, R. N., Marshall Lodge, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 
Dick, J. L., 42, Cholmeley Park, Highgate, N.'6. 
FEILING, A., 17, Wimpole Street, W. 1. (Tel. Mayfair 3839; afte 
7 p.m., Padd. 3917). 
Joy, N. H., 78, Crescent Road, Reading. 


Le Brassevur, J. H., Foley Lodge, Palmeira Avenue, Hove. (Tel 
Hove 2328.) 

RicHarps, W. G., Fitzwilliam House, The Avenue, Cambridge. 

Stocker, E. G., Maj. R.A.M.C., Trevean, Grampound Road 


Cornwall. 
Stone, G. K., 16, Clifford’s Inn, E.C. 4. (Holborn 4860.) 
Trotter, W. O., Bishopsgarth, Stockton-on-Tees. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


MELLE, B. G., B.M.(Oxon.), F.R.C.S.(Edin.), appointed Hon. Medica} 
and Surgical Registrar, Transvaal Memorial Hospital for Children, 
Johannesburg. 

Tuomas, T. B., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., appointed House Surgeon 
Chester Royal Infirmary. 


BIRTHS. 


Davis.—On October 13th, at 24, Upper Berkeley Street, to Vera 
wife of K. J. Acton Davis, M.Ch., F.R.C.S.—a daughter. 

Evans.—On October 16th, at 23, Park Square, N.W. 1, Ermine 
wife of Geoffrey Evans—a daughter. 

HarRKER.—On October 6th, at 18, Queen’s Road, Southport, t 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Harker—a son. 

Haynes.—On October 2oth, at Greyfriars, Evesham, the wife o! 
Horace E. Haynes—a son. 
MattBy.—On September 28th, to the wife of Dr. H. Wingate Maltby, 
M.C., of 2, Durlston Road, Upper Clapton, E. 5—a daughter. 
STANLEY.—On October 5th, at Rue des Belles Feuilles, Paris, th 
wife of E. Gerald Stanley, M.S., F.R.C.S., M.D.—a son. 

StonE.—On October 18th, to the wife of G. W. Stone, Cumnor. 
Dyke Road, Brighton—a son. 

WELLER.—On September 23rd, at Aldboro House, Thaxted, to 
Dr. and Mrs. Weller—a son. 

Watpo.—On October 6th, at the Lodge, Barnwood, Gloucester, tc 
Dorothy Mary and Henry Cecil Waldo—a daughter. 


DEATHS. 


BrapsHAw.—On September 27th, 1923, at rrr, Banbury Road, 
Oxford, Sir A. Frederick Bradshaw, K.C.B. 

NormMan.—On October 14th, 1923, at Hadleigh, Suffolk, Dr. Josep! 
Clement Norman, aged 73. ; 

SADLER.—On October 11th, 1923, at Horton House, Rugby, Michae 
Thomas Sadler, M.D., formerly of Barnsley, Yorks, in his gotl 
year. 





NOTICE. 


All Communications, Articles, ‘Letters, Notices, or Books for review 
should be forwarded, accompanied by the name of the sender, to the 
Editor, St. BARTHOLOMEW’s HospPITAL JoURNAL, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, Smithfield, E.C. 

The Annual Subscription to the Journal is 7s. 6d., including postage 
Subscriptions should be sent to the MANAGER, W. E. SARGANT, 
M.R.C.S., at the Hospital. 

All Communications, financial or otherwise, relative to Advertise- 
ments ONLY should be addressed to ADVERTISEMENT MANAGER, 
The Journal Office, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, E.C. Telephone : 
City 510. 
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